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I challenge the State Department to 
deny that they have been given this in- 
formation, And let us not have any 
more silly doubletalk about soft versus 
hard intelligence. I would rather sus- 
i pect that the problem is not one of soft i 
\ or hard intelligenee, but rather one of j 
I soft or hard heads. 


CHITIQUE OF THE PHESIDENT’S 
ECONOMIC REPORT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CurtisJ is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

(Mr. CURTIS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous 
matt^r.) 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I took this 
time after putting in the Congressional 
Record last Monday, January 28, pages 
1099-1107, a rather lengthy critique of 
the President’s Economic Report. At 
that time I said that I was using a new 
technique to try to stimulate national 
debate on economic issues; instead of 
taking the floor and delivering the 
speech, I put it in the Record so that 
people would have an opportunity of 
looking at it and going over the statistics 
set forth in it. Then, I said, I would 
take the floor under a special order. At 
that time I was given a special order 
for last Thursday. As most of the Mem- 
bers know, the business of the House on 
last Thursday dragged on and it was 
around 5 o*clock when I announced that 
I was having the special order put over 
until today. So, my purpose in taking 
the floor today is in case anyone does 
want to raise any questions about the 
remarks I made — my thoughts on the 
President's Economic Report, or make 
comments thereon — I shall be very 
happy to yield. 

Mr. Speaker, what I Want to stress, 
and it is stressed in my remarks of last 
Monday, is that the theory on which 
the President had predicated his recom- 
mendations to the Congress to alleviate 
the economic situation in the country is 
entirely novel. It is new doctrine; it is 
new theory. That is no reason, of 
course, for anyone to shy away from it, 
but it constitutes plenty of reason why 
it should be examined carefully and 
those who are promoting this new theory 
should be willing to debate the matter 
forthrightly. 

Mr. Speaker, this theory has been 
lurking around economic circles for sev- 
eral decades. 

To put it in capsule, it is a theory of 
deficit Anancing at the Federal level. 
That the Federal Government, by spend- 
ing more money than it takes in, can 
stimulate the economy to greater eco- 
nomic growth. This theory, incident- 
ally , was implemented to some degree in 
the thirties during the Roosevelt depres- 
sion days. .It did not work then but 
those who promotĕ this theory say that 
it is wrong to say that it did not work. 
Their answer is that it did not work 
because we did not spend enough, that 
the deficit Anancing was not enough. 

Dr. Heller, the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, and 


Dr. Gordon, who is now the President’s 
Director of the Budget, are of this belief . 
The proponents of the deflcit Ananclng 
theory say, to prove that we did not 
spend enough, “Look what did happen 
when we did spend vast sums of money 
in World War II.” In other words, the 
argument is that heavy deflcit spending 
in World War II brought us out of the 
Roosevelt depression of the thirties. I 
think that that certainly ignores a very 
basic point, the point of diilerence be- 
tween an economy based upon war and 
one based upon peacetime activities. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The de- 
pression came long before Mr. Roosevelt 
was elected in 1932. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true, but it 
continued. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Was it 
not prior to 1932 that we had a depres- 
sion? 

Mr. CURTIS. It started then and 
continued for — how many years .under 
Mr. Roosevelt? — it continued for 8 years. 
And I might say to the gentleman that 
the Democrats took control of the Con- 
gress, or of the House in 1930, which has 
been conveniently forgotten. So I do 
not think it is an error for me to use 
this. emphasis to counteract the empha- 
sis that has been used for so many years 
to refer to this depression of the thirties 
as if it were a Republican — if you want 
to be partisan about it — a Republican 
depression, because it was not that, 
either. I would love to put it in context 
and say that this was a worldwide eco- 
nomic phenomenon in which we were 
involved, that Government was at fault 
in certain areas and private economy 
was at f ault in other areas. We should 
keĕp the discussion in balance. But now 
what I am trying to discuss is economic 
theory and also political theory, how we 
move out of a recession or a depression; 
so it is very appropriate for me to refer 
to this period of the thirties as a period 
when this theory of deficit Anancing was 
employed and did not work* 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Why does 
the gentleman refer to this as the Roose- 
velt depression when history shows that 
unemployment and the failure to dis- 
tribute goods arose long before Roosevelt 
became president and continued after 
he was elected president? The people 
believed in his policies to such an extent 
that they elected overwhelmingly a 
Democratic Congress in 1934 and re- 
elected Mr. Roosevelt in 1936, and he 
won almost all of the States of the union 
in 1940. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And again 
in 1944. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, To call 
that a Roosevelt depression, to place it 
upon the party that he represented, will 
the gentleman explain in view of that 
statement, how in 1958 and 1959 we had 
a deflcit in excess of $12 billion under the 


system controlled by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will be glad to get to 
that because I am very critical of that; 
but let me get back to the gentleman’s 
first question, You have posed another 
question which I should like to answer. 

Mr, ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield further at this point? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield further to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would the 
gentleman direct himself to that ques- 
tion of the deficit spending that arose in 
the Eisenhower administration and the 
budget recommendĕd by President Eisen- 
hower, of which this Congress apparently 
approved. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It was one 
of these same matters the gentleman is 
talking about. Would the gentleman 
explain what he would do under that 
situation? What is the difference be- 
tween that and this program recom- 
mended by President Kennedy? Will 
the gentleman explain the difference? 

Mr. CURTIS. If the gentleman will 
be patient, I will be very glad to. 

Essentially there is no difference. 
Both were in error. I said at that time 
they were in error. I am talking about 
the future of the country, not whether 
the Republican Party .gets a leg up over 
the Democratic Party. I want to dis- 
cuss the economic theory. Now I will 
explain the first question the gentleman 
asked me, as to why I referred to the 
thirties as the Roosevelt depression, 
namely to counteract this kind of palaver 
that has been going on for years, con- 
ducted largely by leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party, that the depression of the 
thirties was Republican inspired. Actu- 
ally it is equally unfair of me, lf the gen- 
tleman wants me to say it, not to put it 
in context, to refer to it as the Roose- 
velt depression. The gentleman is en- 
tirely right. This began before Roose- 
velt became President, but it was not the 
result of any policies of the previous 
administration. It was realiy to a large 
degree, in my opinion, basic ignorance 
of all of us in regard to economic laws. 
I may say that we are largely still 
ignorant in this field. No one knows 
enough in these uncharted seas to know 
just what are the best policies. 

Now, if I may revert back to what I 
was discussing, whether or not this 
theory of deficit Anancing actually 
proved successful in the thirties, because 
this was a theory that was adopted by 
the Roosevelt administration, and it. is 
quite clear that it did not. But the one 
thing that did change the picture was 
World War II. 

I do make this remark, that it is very 
important for those of us who are in- 
terested in peace — and that is all of us, 
the leaders and members of both polit- 
ical parties— that we must concentrate 
our attention on an economy based on 
peace, an eeonomy that will bring eco- 
nomic security based on peace. To refer 
to a wartime period as being the method 
of solving economic problems in a peace- 
time society is gross error. 

We can put it in this context: There 
were 10 million people unemployed in 
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quakes of & particular size occurring each 
year in the Bovlet tTnlon hae been tound to 
be eeyerat times smaller than we earlJer be- 
lipyed, and our ahillty to dtecrlmlnate at a 
distance t>etween earth tremors reeulUng 
from eaJthqualEes and those resulting from 
exploeions has been Improvlng. On the 
other hatfid, because of lmproyements ln de- 
tectlon and hecause of extenslon of the 
treaty ban to emaller underground explo- 
siona, we must now be concerned wlth the 
ldentidcatipn of many small earth tremors. 
Welghlng all these technical conslderations, 
We beliere that on balance a reductlon In the 
guota of on-site inspectlons is to supple- 
ment the monltoring system ln providing a 
Btroug deterrent to the carrying out of clan- 
destine tests. For this purpose, a large num- 
ber of on-site inspections ls cletuly unnec- 


and as an effective agency for national de- 
tense. 


Thĕre is still a major gap between the 
positlons of the two sides on the annual 
quota of onsite inBpectiona requlred. Last 
fah Ambaasador Dean suggested a Agure be- 
tween 8 a,nd 10 onsite Lnspectlons each year. 
The Sovlet Union has returned to its earlier 
proposaT of two or three inspectiona. 

B alanc in g the rlsks on both sides, & test 
ban treaty is very much in the Dnited States 
interest. Whlle there wlll alwaysbe some risk 
otf cheating and a surprise abrogation, the 
galns to the TJnlted States far outweigh these 
risks. lfcreover, the changes in our require- 
ments for verifytng compliance wlth a test 
haT> treaty would not slgnlftcantly alter the 
deterrent effect Qf such a treaty on the Soviet 
Union. Our knowledge of methods for Iong 
range detection of earth trembra and for 
Judglng whether most of them are llkely to 
be earthquakes or nuclear exploslons has 
increased to such an extent that a smaller 
number of onstte inapections would constl- 
tute an adequate deterrent, 

xn. coNCLUsroM 

In coacludlng this statement, T want to 
stress the importance of a continuing bi- 
partisan effort in thls crucial area of UB. 
toreign policy. th each admlnlstratlon slnce 
the end of World War H, the slgnlAcant de- 
vĕlopments ln the arms control and dlsarma- 
ment field have cdways reAected bipartlsan 
effcat, In every important conference there 
have been congresslonal advisers and ob- 
serrers from hoth parties. Whlle I cannot 
speak personally ior the entire postwar 
period, X believe that since I have held my 
preBent post of responsibility, no major effort 
of the Unlted States In the arms control and 
disarmament fleld haa been made without 
consUltatlon with representatives of both 
pOUtical partles. 

I therefore welcome the Interest of the 
Hou&e Eepublican conterence committee in 
test ban matters and will gladly provlde fur- 
ther information if the committee wishes. 
Let me assure you that no test ban treaty 
wiU be placed into effect without either the 
advice and consent of the Senate to its ratl- 
Acation or the approval of both Housea of 
Congress. 

OBSOLESCENCE IS WEAKENING 
, THE NAVY 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der 6f the House, the gentlemon from 
Washington CMr. TolletsonI is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

CMr. TOLLEFSON asked and was giv- 
en permlsslon to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. TOLLEESON. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
eording to an Armed Services Subeom- 
mittee report dated September 25 r 1962, 
our naval fleet is fast growing obsoles- 
eent, thereby seriously endangering our 
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fieet wiU be unable to pertorm its as- 
signed roles in the years ahead unless the 
Navy's shipbuilding program is substan- 
tially increased. 

Whlle our own fleet deteriorates from 
obsolescence, the Russians are rapldly 
moving ahead in building up thelr sea- 
power. They are in the midst of a 7- 
year ship construction program which 
could possibly make them the major sea- 
power in the world. Already they have 
about 400 submarines — some undoubt- 
edly nuclear powered — to challenge the 
sea supremacy of the United States. 
With alarming speed and thoroughness 
they are building commercial and naval 
vessels. Whilc they recognize fully the 
importance of seapower, some people in 
our own Govemment are losing slght 
thereof . They must be awakened to the 
perilous position in which their lack of 
yision pnd understanding wiU place our 
Nation. 

There are 860 ships currently in our 
naval fleet, 598 of which were authorized 
during World War n. Their average age 
Is 13 years. Their useful llfe expectancy 
is 20 years, based on Navy experience. 
Thus, they should be replaced or author- 
ized within the next 7 years if the Navy 
in 1973 is to have the 860 up-to-date 
ships in being which it says it must have 
by that date. A 3-year leadtime is re- 
quired between the date a shlp is au- 
thorized and the date it joins the fleet. 


Where there may be uncertalnty about the 
future requlrements of other weapons sys- 
tems as to type and quantity, there cannot 
be any doubt, so long as we llve in our pres- 
ent geographical environment, that a mod- 
ern, second-to-none naval fieet is an abso- 
lute and fundamental requirement of our 
natlonal survlval. 

And even with thls realiaation, a realiza- 
tlon which must be shared by Congress and 
the people generally, we are headed toward 
a point in time when our Navy will be so 
reduced in effective strength as to make it 
physically Impossible to perform its roles and 
mlssions. 

Mr, Speaker, what is Congress going 
to do with the report of the ‘ special 
Armed Services Subcommittee? Will it 
simply file and forget it? Or will it 11 ve 
up to its responslbilities to our people? 
The budget contains funds for only 41 
ships. The Navy wants at least 70. The 
simple arithmetic of the report proves 
that we must authorize a minimum of 
70 per year for the next 7 years. 

The special subcommittee deserves the 
highest praise for its report. I am satis- 
fled that its members will press for their 
recommendations. Will the Appropria- 
tions CommiUee respond? Will the 
Congress respond? I sincerely trust so. 
We cannot afford to let time run out on 
us. 

The SPEAKER. With the permis- 
sion of the gentleman from Missouri 


Thus, my assertion and the assertlon of [Mr. CurtisI. the Chair recognizes the 


the special subcommittee that 598 ships 
must be replaced or authorized during 
the next 7 years. 

But what is our record with respect to 
ship replacement and authorization? 
Between Ascal years 1948 and 1963 we 
authorizcd only 24 ships per year on 
the average. For Ascal 1964 the budget 
provides funds for only 41 ships. If we 
do not proceed any faster than 41 ships 
a year for the next 7 years, we will re- 
place or authorize only 287 shlps by 1970. 
The Navy will be short of not only its 
goal but its absolute requirements by 311 
ships. If that occurs, I predict that in 
1973 Russia will have deAnitely replaced 
the United States as the major seapower 
in the world. If that happens, what wlll 
be our deiense posture, and what wlll be 
the defense posture of the free world? 

Adm. C. V. Ricketts, Vice Chief of Na- 
val Operations, has said : 

We are rapldly reaching the point where 
we cannot be assured of control fof the eeas] 
tmiesB tmmediate and effective modemiza- 
tion of our Navy ie undertaken. 

The report of the speclal subcommittee 
contains several startling statements. 
Included are; 

The UA Navy i s today headed toward a 
biock obsolescence whlch can have disaa- 
trous consequences to thia country. 

It is & statistlcal certainty that lf this 
country continues with a shipbuilding pro- 
gram whlch reAects paat history our Navy 
will cease to be an effectlve military lnstru- 
ment. 

Our Navy, lf we can Judge by the past. is 
on an InexorabIe march toward lts own 
destruction as an arnd of our foreign policy 


gentleman from Indiana CMr. BruceI 
tor 2 minutes. 


J SOVT 

I Mr. 

* and I 


SOVTET MISSILES STTLL IN CUBA 
BRUCE, I thank the Speaker, 
thank the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CurtisI. 

I have leamed on the highest author- 
ity from what I consider unimpeachable 
sources that highly placed offlcials in 
Cuba from several major Western Pow- 
ers Triendly to the United States counted 
the unloading from Soviet vessels in 
Cuba of 82 to 88 Soviet missiles — not 42. 

That would mean there are 40 or more 
Soviet misslles still in Cuba today and 
according to my sourees the highest offi- 
cials in the U.S. Govemment know it. 

I can also report that these offlcials 
have given full details on this to the 
U B. State Department. 

The administration has told the Amer- 
ican pcople that 42 missiles were sent to 
Castro by Khrushchev, and that our 
aerial and naval observations convinced 
them that all 42 missiles were removed 
by Soviet ships. Assuming that 42 act- 
uaHy were taken out of Cuba, by the dip- 
lomats’ count 40 to 46 missiles capable of 
striking the heart of the United States 
still remain on Castro f s island. 

How long will the State Department 
continue hiding the facts from the 
American people? Are we going to be 
told again that they have suddenly just 
discovered that these weapons are now 
in Cuba? 

The time to tell the American people 
the truth is now. 


? i. 
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arms control and disarmament agreements 
With other nations. Por the last 4 y z years 
-the tJnited States has sooght to negotiate 
a nuclear test ban treaty. At various times 
throughout these 4 y 2 years, the ijnited 
States has changed its requirements for 
monitorlng and inspecting such a ban. 
Many of these changes have resulted from 
increased nnderstanding of the problems in- 
Volved and from improved techniques de- 
yeloped for their solution. Other changes 
have resulted from military and political re- 
assessments of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a test ban treaty to U.S. intĕrests. 

This statement will discuss two basic ques- 
tions which have been raised about tlie test 
ban negotiations : 

1. Is an effective and comprehensive 
nuclear test ban treaty in the U.S. national 
interests? 

, 2. What changes in our ability to detect 
and identify nuclear. explosions have oc- 
curred which justity changes in our verifica- 
tion requlrements, including the number of 
onsite inspections? 

1 A TEST BAN TREATY IS IN OTJR NATIONAL 
INTERESTS 
1 : Advantages 

(a) Weapons development: 

Without a^treaty and with continued un- 
limited testing on both sides, there would be 
further increases by both in the efflciency of 
weapons at the higher yield end of the scale. 
Our advantage in small-welght, high-yield 
weapons would most probably diminish, 
Both sides would enhance their knowledge 
of weapons effects. In the field of tactical 
weapons, the Sovlets would eventually be 
able to match our more diversifled and nu- 
merous arsenal. Overall, the trend would 
be toward equality between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. 

With a treaty, improvements in yield-to- 
welght ratios would come more slowly 
through laboratory work alone. The U.S. 
advantage in smaller weapons would persist 
over a longer. time. Some weapons effects 
phenomena would remain unsettled or un- 
discoyered by both sides. The deveiopment 
of antimissile systems would be slowed down 
oii both sides. Our tactical weapon superl- 
ority would persist longer . in general, our 
preseht nuclear advantages would last for a 
considerably longer period. 

(b) Spread of nuclear weapons to other 
countries: It is in our interest to prevent or 
Blow the rate of diffuslon of nuciear weapons, 
The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 shows a strong 
national policy to this end. While a test 
ban as such would not aione prevent other 
nations from acquiring nuclear weapons, 
continued testing on both sides would cer- 
tainly stimulate other nations to acquire 
them. The rate and motivation for diffusion 
would be dampened considerably by a test 
ban treaty. 

(c) Establishment of an inspection system 
on Soviet soil : A test ban which includes 
provision for some on-site inspection in the 
Soviet Union has potential signiAcance for 
progress in other areas of arms control and 
disarmament and for future relations be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. It 
would give both sides experience with inspec- 
tion and permit us to appraise their coopera- 
tion, and in the light of that appraisal, to 
estimate the cooperation which might be 
forthcoming in the verification of more sig- 
nlAcant agreements. It might serve also to 
“open” the Soviet Union to some extent and 
to help diminish the Soviets’ fear that effec- 
tive control is another name fpr espionage. 
It could lead to the development of a basis 
for confidence in other agreements. 

(d) Eliminatlon of fallout: A test ban 
treaty should lead to the elimination of 
whatever danger exists from fallout from 
United States and Soviet nuclear weapon 
tests/ 


2. Disadvantages 

(a) Risk of secret preparations and sur- 
prise abrogation of the treaty: If prepara- 
tions f or testing were not maintained by the 
United States after entering lnto a test ban, 
it is possible that we would be in a position 
alter a few years in which a surprise abro- 
gation by the Soviets might leave us as 
much as 18 months behind in our readiness 
to test. However, in case of agreement, the 
Government will make it a matter of na- 
tional policy to maintain readiness to test, 
and to provide funds necessary for this and 
fqr the incentive program necessary to keep 
competent scientific talent available. Under 
these circumstances, our scientists should 
retain the incentives to continue nuclear 
weapons research and our weapons labora- 
torles should function effectively. This is 
not insurance against surprise abrogation 
but would mlnimize any possibility of a long 
Soviet headstart in preparations for testing. 

( b ) Risks resulting from possible cheating : 

Many important scientiAc principles in- 

vqlved in nuclear weapons can be studied 
wlth nuclear explosions of less than 3 kilo- 
taps, including certain of the principles in- 
volved in developing possible pure fusion 
wĕapons and in reducing weight-yield ratios. 
This Agure is signiAcant for explosions of 
this size and smaller may not always be de- 
tectable. None of the seismic systems pro- 
posed by the United States from 1959 on 
would be capable of detecting with any 
certainty many expioslons of 3 kilotons or 
less if they occurred in alluyium, a common 
soil formation slmilar to gravel. Moreover, 
artiAcial decoupling (i.e., the so-called 
"big hole’* technlque), mlght permit con- 
siderably large yield explosions without de- 
tection. 

However, for the weapons developments 
and knowledge of weapons effects which are 
of primary concern to us, and which mlght 
make a substantial change in the military 
balance in a way which would be unfavor- 
able to us, clandestine, underground testing 
would be unsatisf actory. Moreover, the 
point of diminishing returns in improving 
weight-yield ratlos Is fast approaching. And 
pure fusion weapons would not be of great 
advantage to us because they would con- 
stitute primarily a cheaper substitute for 
the explosive component in our already large 
stockpile of nuclear weapons. Hence, any 
Inhibitions on the development of these 
weapons would appear to be to our net ad- 
yantage. There is therefore general agree- 
ment within the executive branch that a 
test ban adequately verifled so as to provide 
reasonable assurance against evasion would 
be in the interest of the United States. 

Purthermore, an evader testing in allu- 
vium would probably have little assurance 
that the cavity produced by the explosion 
would not collapse, leading to a 'large visible 
surface crater which mlght itself be detected. 
Moreover, due to the variability in the size 
of the seismic signals which can occur from 
explosions of the same size, an evader could 
not be sure of evading even selsmic detection 
at low yields by testing in alluvlum. 

“Big hole” decoupling Is both time con- 
sLtmlng and expensive. Preparation of a 
large cavity might itself be detected during 
the construction phase. Moreover, since this 
form of decoupling has never been tried on 
any practical scale so far as we know, a po- 
tential evader would again be unsure that 
he could escape detection. Finally, while 
single tests might sometimes escape detec-. 
tion by seismic means, a test series would 
be far more difficult to hide. Yet, little 
progress can ordinarily be made with indi- 
vidual, isolated tests. 

3. Balance of risks 

All these factors were considered at length 
by the President and his top advisers in July 
and August of last summer. Messrs. John 


J. McCloy and Robert A, tovett as ad hoc 
adyisers joined the Committee of Principals 
which includes thĕ Secretarles of State and 
Defense, the Chairmen of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Director of Central Intelligence, the 
Special Assistants to the President on Na- 
tional Security Affairs and Science and Tech- 
nology, and myself. This group was unani- 
mous in concludlng that the risks of secret 
evasion and of surprise abrogation were out- 
weighed by the risks of continued unlimited 
testing on both sides. 

II. CHANGES IN DETECTION CAPABILITY RESI7LT- 
ING IN CHANGES IN U.S. POSITION 

Over the years there have been numerous 
reassessments of the technical problems in- 
volved in detecting underground nuclear 
explosions. These reassessments have re- 
sulted from actual observations of earth 
tremors over a period of years and from 
extended research along lines originally 
recoramended by the Berkner Panel Report 
on Seismic Improvement in 1959. These re- 
assessments have occasionally produced 
changes in the U.S. position. I will discuss 
here only those developments which have 
pccurred since the United States submitted a 
complete nuclear test ban treaty on April 18, 
1961, even though there were others before 
that which produced changes in our monitor- 
ing and inspection requirements. 

The first of the signiAcant reassessments 
was the establishment of a better capability 
for long-distance detection of earth tremors 
caused by nuclear explosions or earthquakes. 
This makes It possible to propose a simpler 
and more economical system for long-range 
detection, and to rely on stations operated 
by the United States for the detection of 
earth tremors in the Soviet Union. Since we 
would not place primary reliance on Soviet- 
manned stations to detect such tremors but 
only as auxlliary tools to gain knowledge 
about the special features of earthquakes in 
the Soviet Union, we need be much less con- 
cerned about the possibilities for cheating 
at these stations. Operation of its own sys- 
tem by the United States has the advantage 
that its size, efflciency and utilizatlon are all 
under our direct control, and that a great 
reduction in cost Is possible. 

The second signiAcant technical reassess- 
ment is that an earlier estimate of the num- 
ber of tremors from earthquakes in the So- 
viet Union which might be contused with 
tremors from nuclear explosions has been 
shown by actual observation and research 
to be several times too large. Since there 
are fewer actual earthquakes which produce 
tremors similar to those of an explosion, the 
number of onsite inspections needed to iden- 
tify the cause of any observed tremors is 
less. 

The third signiAcant reassessment is that 
our ability from a distance and without on- 
site inspection to ascertain that some earth 
tremors are caused by earthquakes and not 
explosions has been steadily improving. In 
a recent study of the annual earth tremors 
located in the Soviet Union by stations op- 
erated frorn a distance, over half gave indica- 
tions of being earthquakes on the basis of 
such seismic criteria as first earth motion. 
Somewhat less than another third were 
found to be unlikely possibilities for nuclear 
tests based upon nonseismic criteria such as 
their general geographic location and the de- 
tailed characteristics of the area of the trem- 
or’s origin, 

In 1958, when the test ban negotiatlons 
began and we knew less than we now know 
about earthquakes and nuclear explosions, 
the United States asked for as many on-site 
inspections as there were unidentiAed earth 
tremors above 5-kUoton yield. In 1960, we 
proposed 20 on-site inspections each year. In 
1961, we proposed a sliding scale ranging 
from a high of 20 to a low of 12. 
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re^ due to the contiaulng Inaction 
and indeclslon o t the United States Govern- 
ment and the followlng offensivo weapon 
r, quarantine’' of Cuba in October 1962, and 
commenting on the negotiatione entered lnto 
between BlLrushcheY and the Unlted Siates, 
moetly secret in nature, includlng the aban- 
donment of on-site Inspectlon of otTenslYe 
weapona In Cuba, Khruehchev haa enuncl- 
ated and 1 b Implementlng the "Khrusbchev 
doctrine’* as a replacement for the "Monroe 
Doctrine" as he restated the Communist 
airns in the Western Remisphere at the re* 
cent Supreme SoYlet when he etated: "So- 
cialist Cuba eslsta. Cuba remaina a beacon 
of Marxist-Lenihlst Ideas In the Western 
Hemlsphere. The impact of her revolutlon- 
ary example w!ll grow. The Government of 
the Unlted States has given a pledge not to 
invade Cuba"; and 

Whereas Castro, on January 16, 1963, an- 
nounced his intention to use hls extemally 
supported massive military power to con- 
tinue the enslavement of the Cuban people 
and to "bring the masses to battle" through 
revolutlon In Latln Amerlcai and 

Whereas If the Monroe Dockine 1» to be 
preserved lt must be restated and fully en- 
forced at thls erltlcal period when commu- 
nism is openly and notorloiisly armlng Cuba 
with massive modem wfapqns, tens of 
thousands of Russian trpops, technlcians 
and advisers, electronlc mlssile jamming and 
tracking devlces and "Aahlng" ports capable 
of accommodating Russlan mLBsiies, ali of 
which constltutes a militao/ capabliity of 
such proportions that it Is offensive In 
nature and deslgn: Now, therefore, be it 

Besolved by the Senute and tiouse q/ Rep- 
resentatives o/ the Uniied States of America 
in Conyress assembled, 

Sjbctton 1, That the United States h deter- 
mined — 

(a) to preyent by whatevĕr means m&y be 
necessary, including the use of anns, the 
international Communist moyement operat- . 
lng through the Marxist-Lenlnist reglme in 
Cuba from enslaying the peopie of Cuba and 
threatening the security of th® Westem 
Hemiephere, and from extending, by force 
or the threat of force, ita aggressive or sub- 
verslve actlvities to any part bf this 
hemlsphere; 

(b) to prevent in Cuba the CTeation or 
use of an externally supported mllltary 
capabillty enslaving the freedom-loving peo- 
ple of Cuba and endangering the security of 
the United States; and 

(o) to work wlth the Organlaation of 
Amerlcan Stf tes and with freedom-loving 
Cub&ns to support the aspirations of the 
Cuban people for self-determInatlon. 

Sic, 2. That the Congreas of the Unlted 
States urges the President, in acoordance 
wlth exlsting law, to take, and supports hlm 
in taking, joiptly with other free nations 
or unilaterally. such poUtical, diplomatlc, 
economic, or milltary action as may be 
necessary to implement and eniorce the 
Monroe Doctrine throughout thls hemi- 
b sphere and to continue to encourage adher- 
I ence to the princlplea of B«lf-determinatlon 1 
and human treedom. — 


y and ' 


TEST BAN VTEWS OP NATIONAL 
STRATEGY COMMTTTEE OP THE 
AMEHICAN SECURITY COUNCIL 

(Mr. HOSMER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
poiht in the Record.) 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, as you 
are aware, the Republican oonference 
committee on nuclear testing is recelving 
papers from yarious experts on the nu- 
clear testing question. Mr. Prank J. 
Johnson, of the staff of the American 
Security Council, has submitted an anal- 


ysis of the views of the CounciTs Na- 
tional Strategy Committee. Members of 
the National Strategy Committee are: 
Loyd Wright, Lt. Gen. Edward M. AI- 
mond, Adm. Ben Moreell, Dr. Kobert 
Morris, Dr. Stefan T. Possony, Adm, 
Arthur W. Radlord, Adm. Pelix B. 
Stump, Dr. Edward Tell, and Adm. 
Chester C. Ward. The analysis does not 
purport to speak for individuai members 
of the commlttee, but rather is Mr. John- 
son’s review of the committee’s coUective 
feelings based on numerous studies 
which it has conducted. The analysis is 
as follows : 

Ajceeican Sscubitt Council PosmoN on 
thz Nuclea* Test-Bah Neootiations 
(By Prank J. Johnaon) 

It is now generally agreed that the U.8. 
deetsion to unllateraUy end nuclear teats 
ln 1958 jeopardtzed nationai aecurity. Our 
test sites deteriorated &nd Anally were de- 
activated, Our aclentlsta went on to other 
pursuita. When the Sovlet Union later re- 
eumed lte testlng. we were caught totally 
unprtpared, and the Sovleta went a long 
way toward closing the nuclear gap. Thle 
must never happen agaln. 

There ia Uttle evidence to indtcate that 
the Communista are Interested in true dia- 
armament: there ia certainly no evidence to 
ahow any Communist aupport for the con- 
cept crf controlled, veriflable dlsarmament. 
Nevertheless, the Sovlet representative 
clamors for "general and complete disarm- 
ament” in the United Natlons and at Ge- 
neva. Given the weU-known nature of 
communlsm and the pattern of Communist 
activltles slnce World War I. it ia loglcal to 
aasume that thelr probable aim in the fleld 
of disarmament ie to support a speciAc, 
ctear-cut polltlcal objective. Stated tn 
etmplest terms, it is to increase the power 
of the Soviet Union in relatlonship to that 
of the United States. 

Wlthin this general context we must ex- 
amlne Khrushchev’s probable purpoee in hls 
latest nuclear test-ban proposal. If a treaty 
is slgned, there are three poesible dangers to 
TJnited States securlty. These are: (1) that 
a test ban would be & flrst step toward the 
inhibltlon or crlppllng of the UB. ability to 
use nuclear weapons. lf need be. In detense of 
the West; (2) that, faillng thls, the Soviet 
could prepare to test, once again, in secrecy, 
thus ste&llng another technological march 
on the United States; and (3) that the terms 
of the treaty wUl allow the 8oviet to cheat 
on underground testing wlthout dtscovery. 

As to the flrst polnt, It is obv!ous that 
Communiste conslder a cessation of nuclear 
testing as but the flrst step toward an tn- 
creased campalgn to outlaw nuclear weapons 
aitogether. Khrushchev himeett made this 
abundantly clear in June, 1958, betore the 
teet ban talks had even started. '*After the 
termination of nuclear weapons tests," he 
aald, "it would be posslble to ralse the ques- 
tlon of the powers maklng a solemn under- 
taking not to use hydrogen and atomic weap- 
ons and hencetprth to adopt a declsion on 
the total prohlbltlon of nuclear and tt(crmo- 
tiuclcar weapons.” The 8ovIet plan for gen- 
erai disarmament presented at Geneva last 
April proposed an Unmedlate 100-percent cut 
Sn nuclear delfvery vehlcles. The 9ovfets 
know only too well that a complete cessation 
of testa wiU merely serve to shift the pres- 
sures of world oplnion to the banning of all 
nuciear weapons and that such a prohibitlon 
would be taniamount to the unilateral dls- 
armamcnt of the West. 

The abrupt end of the voluntary suspen- 
«ion of nuclear testing brought about by the 
SoYiet in September 1981, Olustrates the sec- 
ond danger. Whlle the moratorium lasted, 
it looked flne. However, whUe the Unlted 
States was observing the moratorium In 


spirit as well as letter, the Soviet Union was 
caretully and secretly doing all the scientiAc 
research and preparation for further tests. 
When they were ready, the moratorium 
ended. The result was that the Soviet Un- 
ion galned months of preparatlon and was 
able to make more than 40 teets of new.weap- 
. ons before we could get started. There is 
nothing in the current proposals to prevent 
a repetitlon of this. Certainly the fact that 
the suspension Is formallKed by a treaty 
would be no bar to Soviet dupliclty. The 
record of Soviet treaty violations is suCScient 
proof of this. 

With regard to the third danger — that the 
6oviet might successfully cheat on imder- 
ground teating — much ls currently made of 
the alleged Soviet ‘*concession’’ in Khru- 
shchev’s willingness to permit up to three 
on-site inspections in the Soviet Union for 
aU xxnidentifled seismic events. This, how- 
ever, is not new. It was offered by Soviet 
negotiators ln Geneva In 1960, and rejected 
by the Unlted States. Our poeition at that 
time was that 20 such Inspections would be 
necessary in order to provide reasonable as- 
surance that no clandestlne underground 
testing of nuclear weapons is taklng place. 

In his letters of December 29, 1962, and 
January 7, 1963, Khrushchev has done no 
more than reiterate his earlier wtlllngness 
to permit three on-site Inspectlons, plus 
three automatlc selsmlc stations (black 
boxes) within the U.SJ3H. The United 
States, on the other hand, has gradually re- 
duced its demands for on-site inspections 
from 20 to 8-10, and now seems prepared to 
reduce this even further. The only eonces- 
sions made since 1960 have therefore been 
made by the United States. 

As a further concession to the Soviets, the 
United States has now unilaterally euspended 
Its Nevada test shots whlle the current test- 
ban negotlatlons continue. Such a mis- 
placed gesture can have no effect on the out- 
come of the discusslons, but indicates the air 
of unreality which permeates Washington 
thinking on the whole subject of disarma- 
ment. 

Since force or the threat of force is indis- 
pensabJe to the trlumph of communism, we 
should begin to understand the simple truth 
that Russia will accept a dlsarmament agree- 
ment only if It wiil result in a net politico- 
mlUtary advantage to the Communlsts in 
the struggle for the world. The nuclear test 
ban flts thls criterion. It has been a cen- 
tral Teature of Communlst "peace" prop- 
aganda for many years. It Is a vital ingredl- 
ent in the continulng Soviet effort to alter 
the mllitary balance in their favor. Con- 
sequently, a nuclear test ban as currently 
contemplated would be lnimlcal to the in- 
terests of the United States and the free 
world. 


W2LLIAM C, FOSTER’S VIEWS ON 
NUCLEAR TEST BAN 

(Mr. HOSMER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record.) 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican conterence committee on 
nuclear testing has asked several experts 
to comment on the subject of the nuclear 
test ban in order that the Congress and 
the American people can be better in- 
formed on this subject so vital to the 
natlonal security. The following is the 
paper submitted to the committee by Mr. 
Eoster : 

Why the United States Continues Nego- 

TIATING FOB A NUCLEAR TEST BaN TREATY 
(By WilUam C. Foster) 

For the last 17 years, a major Ufl. forelgn 
poUcy objective has been to enhance our se- 
curity through ealeguarded and balanced 
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was given per- 
emarks at this 


1963 

know the reason for this seeming weak- 
ening in the President’s bctober 22 posi- 
tion. Fidel Castro remains the un- 
hnished business of the hemisphere. 
The question is : Why ? 

TAX INCENTTVES TG PROMOTE 
EDUCATTON 

(Mr. HALL asked a: 
mission to extend his 
point in the Record.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speakĕr, I come be- 
fore the House today to inuimduce a bill 
which sets forth a prograin\that deals 
with education and with taxe; 

BrieAy, my bill consists of two major 
provisions: First tax relief for ramilies 
with children in college, and, second. tax 
credit for homeowners for that portion of 
their real property tax which is used fqr 
the maintenance, operation, and con\ 
struction of public elementary and sec- v - 
ondary schools. 

There have been in recent years many 
bills dealing with what we are told is the 
immediate need for Pederal aid to educa- 
tion. In the bill I introduce today I seek 
not Federal aid to education, not the 
massive expenditure of Federal funds, 
which a nation in debt cannot afford, not 
Federal usurpation of local responsibil- 
ity, and certainly not Federal control of 
education. 

This bill deals with a different concept, 
the proper role of the Federal Ck>vern- 
ment with respect tq education at all 
levels, elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege. 

That proper role of our National 
Govemment mtist be the role of helping 
our people to help themselves without 
direct intervention or control of the 
Federal Government. The proper role 
must consider not statistical pipedreams, 
but the actual need which exists in the 
country today for expanding and aug- 
menting edueational iacilities. By ac- 
tual need I mean that need not already 
being met by the traditional local means. 

My colleagues, that proper role is to 
use Federal law to place at the disposal 
of the people and of the local districts 
and of the States the hnancial means to 
handle the school needs that exist or 
may arise. 

There is nothing strange about this 
proper role of the Federal Governmem 
It simply is the role of letting the peonfe 
decide, in their own communities whCre 
that decision best can be made, justwnat 
their educational system needs are/ The 
decision having been made the/proper 
role of the Federal Governmgat is to 
equip the people to handle their needs 
through their local school bosmds, with- 
out direction and controj from the 
Washington bureaucracy . / 

Providing an education for their 
children traditionally is tne concern and 
the responsibility of the American fam- 
ily, not of the Federal Government. 
The vast accumulation of private sav- 
ings for use in educating children bears 
witness that Amejicans believe in this 
principle. /' 

Besides, most of us here can recall that 
back in the 195^'s many educators were 
direly predicting a shortage of 400,000 
classrooms by 1960. Yet when 1960 rolled 
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around that shortage, by the educators’ 
own best statistics, was less than 40,000, 
and the local communities imder the 
leadership of local boards of education 
were building rapidly to eliminate even 
that small gap. 

Now, let us first consider the problems 
of college education: 

A Federal program to aid our children 
in attaining a college education should 
be directed at helping parents do the 
job. It should avoid outright Pederal 
grants with an accompanying expansion 
of Federal bureauracy, Federal supervi- 
sion and Federal control. 

I, therefore, propose a program of tax 
relief for families with children in col- 
lege. Such families will be, under my 
bill, given a substantial increase in Fed- 
eral income tax deductions for each de- 
pendent attending college or junior col- 
lege. 

My bill as it concerns college educa- 
Hion contains these major provisions: 
\First. The taxpayer will be granted an 
admtional deduction from his taxable in-y 
com$Sfor the expenses incurred by hi 
his spo^se, or his dependents, while afiy 
of these\s attending a college or jiyinor 
college. \ J 

Second. Ĕxpenses covered will include 
tuition and mes charged by the/college, 
books, supplies\equipment and/oom and 
board. The ammint the taxpayer may 
deduct would be\he actua/amount of 
college expenses, not to jpcceed $2,000 
for each dependent \ttenuing college. 

Third. The deductioWs available to a 
taxpayer whose depenmmt is attending 
a college, university/jurHor college, or 
other institution of Jmgher learning such 
as medical schoolf dentalN^chool, law 
school, or any ot/er graduateSschool. 

Let us now ium to the prbjDlem of 
precollege education: 

The measu/e which I propose hĕre to- 
day will, if /dopted or if incorporated'in 
an overall/ax revision, make all the\l- 
ternativqnplans for Pederal aid to ed^ 
cation ilow under serious consideratiori 1 
irrevelant and unnecessary. 

The plan is simple, elemental, and 
con^tttutional. 

[y bill will provide the means for 
s|51ving current problems and future 
>roblems which actually exist in the 
fields of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. The basic problem is financial. 

If State and loeal govemments in some 
parts of the Nation are unable to keep 
pace with their school needs, and re- 
cent statistics point out that most local 
school districts are holding their own 
rather nicely even in spite of national 
and State “prevailing wage” laws, it is 
because Federal taxing power has pre- 
empted State and local sources of rev- 
enue. 

Hence, the proper solution to this 
problem is for the Federal Government 
to restore to local authorities a portion 
of the tax resources previously taken 
away. 

This is precisely what my measure will 
do. Here are the major provisions: 

First. The taxpayer would continue to 
deduct the amount of his real property 
tax from his gross taxable income. After 
he determines what his tax would be, he 
then credits against his final tax that 


amount of his real property tax which is 
used for the maintenance, operation, and 
construction of public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Second. The tax credit would be the 
amount actually paid by^ the taxpayer, 
not to exceed $100. 

Third. The taxpaye/ who takes a 
standard or short-fonn deduction also 
would beneflt since the credit is taken 
against the hnal tax/after all exemptions 
and deductions ha/e been made. 

Education exp/rts now estimate that 
the average anmial school tax payment 
by the some 40 million American prop- 
erty owners /s about $200 each. Allowing 
for the sta^idard income tax percentage 
deductioi/ and adding the up to $100 tax 
credit for property owners, it is estimated 
that Imween $3 '/2 billion and $4 billion 
wouljj be made available to local govern- 
ments as an increased tax base. 

5xperts tell me that amount, if the 
:al districts choose to use it, would be 
mough to end all Anancial problems of 
American elementary and secondary 
schools. 

It should be clearly understodd that 
this tax credit would go to every Ameri- 
can property owner who pays school 
taxes, regardless of the taxpayer’s race, 
religion or economic status. 

There are many concrete advantages 
to this approach to helping elementary 
and secondary schools. Here are a few 
of those advantages: 

The tax benetlts provided would go 
directly to some 40 million taxpayers. 

There would be no danger of Federal 
control. 

There would be no expanding Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Every dollar of tax money thus made 
available would buy a full dollar's worth 
of school aid if the local community de- 
cided to expand expenditures for educa- 
tion. And the local community knows 
its needs better than any Washington 
bureaucrat can. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, let me briefiy 
)lace in proper perspective the current 

■ apparent needs 

rs we have seen 
npts by the ad- 
le f orm of direct 
education on a 
e of these at- 

le principal rea- 
bas been unsuc- 
sory aid plan is 
3 of this Nation, 
ar taxed them- 
ng amounts to 
m of public edu- 

cation in the world, 

Our people are aware tl\t they are now 
doing and have been doing\pr years that 
which the administration now tells them 
can only be done by FederalVrants-in- 
aid. Local and State hard work, perse- 
verance and initiative have all bi\ wiped 
out inadequacies in classroom spaC^ and 
in teachers , salaries. \ 

It is now estimated that the Nation^s 
colleges will have an enrollment capacity 
of some 5.4 million students in 1965 a$ 
compared to expected enrollment of 5.2 
million, By 1970 the figures will be some 
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7.1 mlllion capacity compared to a 6.8 
mlllton enrollment. State programs 
have achieyed this positive balance and 
can continue to do so if,tax sources are 
ieft available to the States, 

State legislatures across the country 
appropriated $1.8 biUlon in State tax 
funds ior higher education in the 1062- 
68 period. That represents a gain of 
24.5 percent over the 2 years. How can 
the administration claim that the States 
are refusing to meet the education obli- 
g&tlon? 

On the secondary and elementary 
«h£»l leyel we have, since the end of 
World War U, witnessed the greatest 
sohool.huilding program ever conducted 
by this Natioru all without Federal 
giants. Ia the past decade alone more 
than 500*000 classrooms have been built. 
And* based on the sale of school bonds 
for the past several years, there is every 
reason to believe this high rate will 
continue. 

lASt year alone, 72,000 classrooms were , 
buflfc. That is the highest total ever in 1 
year. 

This increase in schoolroom construc- 
tion is all the more dramatic in view of 
the facfc that lt has been accomplished 
in spite of this administratlon’8 lack of 
support and encouragement for local 
solutipns. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is time 
f or this administration to admit that the 
people do not want and certainly do not 
ne<^mas$ive direct Fe4eral grants to 

1 submit that it is time for the Con- 
gress to note with piide the enterprise 
with which Americans are meeting the 
education problem on the local and 
State Ievel. 

X submit that it is fcime for this Con- 
gress to assist those Americans by re- 
leastng from Federal usurpation the tax 
base Americans nesed to continue this 
heartening school progress. 

Ameiicans have proved that they 
know how to manage their money. 

Let us give them their money back, 

CMr. CRAMER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the, 
body ot the Record in two iastances and 
fco include extraneous matter.) 

IMr. CRAMER’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.l 


£Mr, CRAMER’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the AppendixJ 
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HOtJSE JOINT RESOLUTION 227 EX-| 
PRESSING THE D ETERMINATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 


RESPECT TO THE SITUATION IN 
CUBA, TO RESTATE AND IMPLE- 
MENT THE MON^Og DOCTRINE, 
TO e ncourao^ adherence TO 
THE PRINCIPLES OP SELP-DRTER- 
MINATION AND HUMAN FREEDOM, 
AND CALL FOR COMPLETE INYES- 
TIGATION BY C0NGRES3 


(Mr. CRAMER asked and was given 
pennission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
Temarks.) 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. 8pe$ike r > ifc is 
amply evident that the Commiinists are 
in facfc implementing the Ifhrushchev 
doctrine as a replacement f or the Monroe 
Doctrine in the Westem Heiniaphere — 
witness the continuing anfl alarming 
arms buildup in Cuba — the maintaining 
of tens of thousanda of Russian military, 
advisory, and technical personnel in 
Cuba — the building of a number of so- 
called hshing ports with depths and 
dockagc services capable of servicing and 
harboring Russian submarlnes and the 
installation of electronic countereauip- 
ment capable of jamming or tracking 
missiles launched from Cape Canaveral. 

It is lurther evident that Castro is 
bent on using this masslye military and 
espionage capability to keep the Cuban 
freedom-loving people in slavery; and, 
as late as January 16. bragged of his in- 
tention to incite the masses to battle in 
Latin America. 

It is obvious» due to its inaction and in- 
decision, that the Uf3. Govemment is 
lacking in the determination, desire, or 
intent to rid this hemisphere of Castro 
I and communism ln Cuba and the threat 
that it poses to the United States as well 
[as the Latin Americ&n countries, 

With these facts indisputably estab- 
lished, I believe it is Lnperative that the 
Congress of the United States take 
action immediately because the situa- 
tion is far more dangerous today than 
It was when the limited Cuban resolu- 
tion w r as passed on September 28, 1962. 
It is obyious that the so-called quaran- 
tine against offensive weapons of Oc- 
tober 1962, and the negotiations that 
have taken place since then, mostly 
secret in nature, have emboldened the 
Communists even to the extent that 
Khrushchey at the Supreme Soviet re- 
cently stated as Communist policy and 
intention: 

Sociallst Cuba exlsts. Cuba remalns a 
beacon of Marilst-Leniniat ideaa in tbe 
Western Hemlsphere. The impact o i her 
revolutionary eiample wlll grow, The Gov- 
ernment of the TJnited Statea has glven a 
pledge not to invade Cuba. 

I have introduced a resolution today 
calling for restatement and full imple- 
mentation of the Monroe Doctrine, a 
clearcut repudiation of the Khrushchev 
doctrine with which the Communists are 
trying to supplant the Monroe Doctrine. 

I recall the eilorts of the RppubHcans, 
myself included, on September 26, 1962, 
to amend the llmited Cuban' resolution 
as proposed by the administration to 
clearly restate the Monroe Ddetrine and 
to make certain that it is stated as the 
poliey of the United States to oppose the 
attempt on the part of European powers: 

To extend their system to any portion of 
this hemlsphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. 

This means that the Monroe Doctrine 
applies to the arming and communizing 
of Cuba itself, as well as the threat of 
exporting that communlsm to other 
countries or the threatening of the 
United States with convenient!y defined 
“delensiye weapons. ,, 

My resolution brings into focus the 
ciear and present danger the massive 
Communist military and espionage 
buildup in Cuba poses to the United 


t States, to Latin American nations, and 
[to the objectives of self-determination 
and individual freedom, It calls upon 
the United States, bilaterally or unilat- 
erally, to take whatever steps are nec- 
essary to rid the Jhemisphere of this 

threat. 

I am asking for immediate considera- 
tion of this and other resolutions on 
this subject matter and, in the con- 
sideration of these, for the proper con- 
gressional committees to make a full 
study and thorough investigation into 
the Cuban situation — commitments and 
negotiations that have taken place, pres- 
ent military and espionage capability 
buildup, aid and assistance given Castro 
by Russia and Red China, the real pur- 
pose of the increase ln merchant ship 
traffic, the construction of a powerful 
radio transmitter station in the eastem 
portion of Havana Province which al- 
lows the Soviet military command in 
Cuba to maintain direct communication 
with the Reds in Russia and China, the 
weekly nonstop Moscow to Havana TU- 
114, 220-passenger, turboprop Sights, the 
twice-monthly service to Cuba of three 
large and substantial cargo carrying 
passenger liners, and the stepped-up 
nonmilitary support of Castro by the 
Communists. 

Congress and the American people 
should be fully informed and our free- 
doms should be adequately protected, 
which can only be accomplished with 
complete disclosure of the facts and the 
full implementation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine as the objectiye of the U.S. Gov- 
emment. 

The full text of my resolution f ollow^s : 

HJ. Res. 227 

Jotnt resolution expresslng the determination 
of the United States with respect to the 
sltuation in Cuba, to restate and imple- 
ment the Monroe Doctrine, and to encour- 
age adherence to the princlples of self- 
determination and human freedom 
Whereas, President Jeunes Moiuoe, an- 
aounclng the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, de- 
clared that the United States would consider 
any attempt on the part of European powers 
,f to extend their system to any portion of 
thia hemisphere as dangerous to our x>eace 
and 8afety M ; and 

Whereas in the Rio Treaty of 1947 the par- 
ties agreed that "an armed attack by any 
State against an American State shall be 
considered as an attack against all the Amer- 
Ican States, and, consequently, each one of 
the said contracting parties undertakes to 
assist ln meeting the attack in the exerclse 
of the inherent right of indlvidual or col- 
lective self-defense recognized by article 51 
of the Charter of the United Nations"; and 
Whereas the Foreign Mlnisters of the Or- 
ganization of Amerlcan States at Punta del 
Este in January 1962 declared: "The present 
Government of Cuba has identided itself 
with the prlnciples of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, has established a political, eco- 
nomic. and soclal system based on that doc- 
trlne, and accepts mllitary asslstance from 
extracontlne.ntal Communist powers, includ- 
ing even the threat of mllitary lntervention 
in Amerlca on the part of the Soviet Union"; 
and 

Whereas the intemational Communist 
movement has increasingly extended lnto 
Cuha Ita polltical, economic, and military 
sphere of InAuence, despite the fact that 
such actlon is clearly ln yiolation o t the 
Monroe Doctrlne and the prlnciples of self- 
determination and human freedom; and 
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their annuities until the approval of Public 
L aw 85-465 in 1958, Health beneAts liave 
also been denied to persons retired from par- 
ticular agencies (such as the Tennessĕe 
Valley Authority and Farm Credit Admiriis- 
tration) on legal technicalities. 

We recommend legislatlon to extend bene- 
flts under the Retired Pederal Employees 
Health Benehts Act to all forgotten widows 
who flrst received annuities under Public 
Law 85-465, and to all others receiving an- 
nuities based on at least 12 years of service* 
which terminated with x an immediate an- 
nuity prior to July i, 19' 

4. CREDITING LONG &5^VICE 

Since July 12, 1960, employebs who con- 
tinued in service and made contribqtions to 
the retirĕment fund after they had abcumu- 
lated enough service to earn the maxlhium 
annuity, have received credit for such cbq,- 
trlbutions to purchase additionai annuitieSr 
thus giving them more than the maximum - 
basic annuity. There are many annuitants 
who retired before April 1, 1948, with service 
in excess of 35 years who received no credit 
for such excess service and contributions. 
There are many other annuitants who retlred 
before July 12, 1960, who received no credit 
for contributlons beyond the time during 
Which they earned maximum annuities. 

We f ayor an amendment to the retirement 
laws to require the recomputation of annui- 
ties of persons retired before July 12, 1960, 
wl;o had rendered service and made contri- 
butiong to the fund after completirig the 
service on which their annuities were based, 
to brlng about annuity increases under a 
formula of one-half the ratio of such excess 
service to the seryice on which their present 
annuities are based. 

5. DISABiLTTY* ANNTTITY PLOOR 

Disability retirement is a double calamity 
InAicted by loss of employment f orced by 
loss of capacity to work. Thls hardship is 
more humanely recognized in Publlc Law 
84-854, by a disability annuity floor equal to 
the annulty that could be earned by service 
to age 60, or 40 percent of the average salary, 
whichever is less, but this recognition is re- 
stricted to persons retired since October 1, 
1956. 

We favor extension of this annuity floor of 
the annuity which would have been earned 
by service to age 60, or 40 percent of the 
average salary, whichever is less, to an- 
nuitants retired prior to October 1, 1956. 

6. availability of retirement fund 

The retirement fund was established for 
the purpose of paying benĕAts under the 
civil servlce retirement system, but a pro- 
vision in Public Law 85-844, approved Au- 
gust 28, 1958, forblds the use of this ftmd for 
paying any increase in benedts voted there- 
after by Congress. This is an unnecessary 
restriction and should be removed. 


awarded on the basis of such servlce, thoso 
wlth 2 years but less than 3 years service were 
excluded from the beneAts. 

We support the request of Panama Canal 
construction workers that Congress now re- 
deem the promlse to them by granting an- 
nuities to 2-year service persons (about 75 
survivors) for the remaining portions of their 
lives. 

9. GROTTP LIFE INSURANCE 

Group life insurance retained after retire- 
ment is a very important beneAt, and should 
not be subject to the present rapid depre- 
ciation in value at the rate of 2 percent per 
month until only a tourth of the origlnal 
amount remains. 

We will continue to urge legislation to cut 
the reduction rate of group life lnsurance to 
1 percent per month and halt the reduction 
when it has reached 50 percent of the origi- 
nal value. 

10. PRICE-EDONG LAWS 

\ Numerous campaigns are underway to en- 
acklegislation to authorize price fixing by 
manUfacturers and distributors of food, med- 


/,« 0 » .»4 «.thm,™ »or tto UM«4 
v a scheme for the protection. of/ States, Dr. Facio statea. 


icine, 
tants. 
guised 

trademark^d brands, or as a talr-trade pro/ 
posal, but tne real purpose is to enlist t}ie 
aid of Federak and State courts in forclng 
retailers to cha^ge us more money foi/the 
necessitles of lifll Our annuity dollmrs are 
too precious to be%cheapened by legriiizing 
silch price-flxing pra^tices. J 

We urge all annuitants to be alert to laws 
proposed in our Congr^ss and in/our State 
legislatures which wouui enable manufac- 
turers and distributors toSuse our courts to 
enf orce higher prices of food, jnedicine, and 
other products necessary foi/the preserva- 
tion of life. 

11. SOCIAL SECT 

, 

Many civil service an/Luitanti\ are also 
heneAciaries under the sdclal securftv retire- 
ment system, and are/interested ik social 
security legislation. we wlll keep arwt to 
leglslative proposals £o modify or liberalize 
social security benedts. At the same thne 
we will honor mairilates of numerous cokr 
ventions and opp^e any and all efforts thai 
might have a te/dency to combine beneAts 
under the civU service retirement system 
with those in/he social security retirement 
system. / 

J2. VETERAN BENEPTTS 

Civil sejryice annuitants who have had 
mllitary sĕryice should have the same op- 
portunit/ to qualify for pensions and other 
veteraix/ beneAts as annultants under any 
other retirement system. We are distressed 
to lej&n of a number of cases where the 
recerit small increases in clvil service an- 
nuities will rob the recipients of greater 
ariioimts in veteran pensions. This is not 
.e fault of retirement laws, but is a conse- 


ing. Almost daily there are speeches 
deliyered on the Aoors of both the House 
and Senate calling for another decisive 
step to be taken to hasten Castro’s 
downfall. Congressional oiTices bulge 
under the deluge ot constituents’ mail 
urging additional n6sitive expressions of 
U.S. leadership inmieeting the Commu- 
nist threat in th^-Caribbean. 

Not only are c/ills for leadership heard 
in the Congres£ and across the Nation 
but Latin Am<prica also reverberates with 
vocal impatiehce over U.S. inaction. Just 
last week, oA Thursday, January 31, the 
Chairman j6f the Council of the Organiz- 
ation of American States, Dr. Facio of 
Costa Rjria, delivered a speech in Wash- 
ington/calling for the United States to 
take Ahe lead in the inter-American 
comjnunity. The OAS leader said that 
the Latin American nations have “but 
th6 role of a chorus ,, in obtaining action 
pn Cuba. However, citing Latin cooper- 

/n-Hsi 


While we do not plan to sponsor any leg- 
islation in the fleld of veteran beneAts, we 
will be alert to legislative proposals ad- 
vanced by others and we will use every 
reasonable opportunity to present the view- 
points of our members and other civil serv- 
lce annuitants concerning such proposals. 


We favor leglslation to clarify the fact jq ue nce of restrictions in veteran beneflt 
that the retirement fund was established to /i awSt 
pay retirement beneAts and to remove any / 
restrictions ln such use. / 

7. POteTAL RAT5 ADVANTAGES * 

All labor unions and many other nonprpAt 
associations are epjoying preferential /ulk 
mailing rates under Federal postal laws 'Our 
assoclation headquarters and many our 
chapters have been denied this privile^4. 

We wlll continue our efforts to/ obtain 
postal rate priviliges equivalent ^to those 
granted lahor unions and other .rionproiit 
organizations. / 

8. PANAMA CANAL CONSTRUCTION /NNUiTIES 

Civilian workers recruited JTor seryice in 
the Panama Canal Zone during the period of 
the construction of the canal were promised 
that all who remained a full .perlod of 2 years 
would share in the rewards for such service. 

A generation later, when annuities were 


But a chorus may sing with vigor * * * 
and offer solidarity in pursuing the success 
of the common enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, the time is ripe for a 
positive act of U.S. leadership. The 
American people are ready. The Or- 
ganizations of American States is waiting 
to support U.S. initiative. 

I was gratihed to see that Secretary 
of State Rusk annoimced Friday that the 
OAS had under consideration several of 
the recommendations I had formerly 
made that the United States formally 
propose for adoption. Those recom- 
mendations now under study are the ban 
on the movement of Castro agents 
throughout Latin America, and the 
freezing of Cuban Government funds 
now on deposit in Latin American flnan- 
cial institutions. 

I would again like to urge that the 
Jnited States propose the other recom- 
k mdations I called for; namely, that 
thĕKnations of this hemisphere ban relay 
of telecommunications to and from 
Cuba,\lose the seaports of Latin Amer- 
ica to v$ssels calling in Cuba, and close 
the airpolsts of this hemisphere to air- 
lines engag^ng in Aights to and from 
Cuba. 

Adoption of ftaese recommendations by 
the OAS would rWilt in effective solitary 
conAnement of Ct»t>an communism in 
the Americas. 


No, 17- 
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U.S. MUST HAVE PROMPT LEADER- 
SHIP IN CUBAN SITUATION 
(Mr. ROGERS of Plorida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the demands for U.S. leader- 
ship in the Cuban situation are mount- 


SOCIAL SECURITY Ad^ BENEFITS 

(Mr. MILLIKEN asked aiM was given 
permission to address the Hhuse for 1 
minute, and to revise and exteiid his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr.. Speaker, I have 
today reintroduced legislation to 
strengthen the adequacy of our Social 
Security Act by. increasing the opportu- 
nities that social security beneAciaries 
will have for performing work without 
losing their entitlement to social security 
benefits. 

SpeciAcally, my bill would change the 
retirement test so that instead of begin- 
ning to lose beneAts when earnings ex- 
ceed $1,200 a year, as is the case under 
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present Iaw, my bill would provide that a 
berson could eam up"td**l|I,K)b per year 
wlthout loss of bene&is, ha addition, 
the legislative proposal I have spon- 
aored would provlde that ah individual 
would not lose benehts lor ^ny month 
in which he had eamtags pf less than 
$150. As & flnal feature of my bill for 
eamings over $1,800 up 42,400, bene- 
Aciaries would only lose 50 c§nts of bene- 
flts for every $1 of eamirigs. .1 

Mr. Speaker, this meritorious liberal- 
ization of our Social Security Act is in 
my judgment in realistic corhonhity 
with the facts of present-day.livLng. Our 
senior citlzens are not for the most part 
lnterested In completely severing tlieir 
ties with gainful occupations just be- 
cause they have reached age 65. Many 
of them would like an opportunity to 
coritinue working on a reducedbasis dur- 
ing their Iate sixties. This will would 
help accomplish that objective of a phas- 
ing out process between full employment 
and full retirement. It is estimated that 
upwards of one-half a mitlion benerici- 
aries would be helped by the change I 
have proposed in my bill. 

While I realize that eriactment of the 
legislation might cause the Goyerament 
to Iosĕ some reyenue, I feel that this is 
the opportune time to brlng it to the at- 
tentlon of the Committee on Ways and 
Means so that they may take it into con- 
sideration when writing a flnal tax bill 
in line with the administration's tax 
proposals. It is my understandlng that 
the administration wants tp accomplish 
the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber of people, and I feel that passage of 
my blll is most important to & great 
number of our citizens. 


r 


JOINT RESOLUTION ON CUBA 

(Mr. JOHANSEN asked and was glyen 
permission to address the House for 1 
nrinute, and to reyise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I od- 
pOsed the joint resolution on Cuba 
adopted by this House last September 
26. I beliered it was a tnrpipet giving 
an unceriain sound. 

I belieye that events since then have 
fully and tragically conflrmed this esti- 
mate. 

I unQuaIifledly supported the seemihg- 
ly strong stand taken by the President 
October 22. I regret that that strong 
stand was sq soon abandoned. 

Six days later on October 28, I ex- 
pressed the grave concern that our will- 
ingness to ofler a no-invasion pledge may 
have “only postponed the decisive show- 
down.” I warped that ' we may eyen 
have out-Muniched Muriich.*' 

Everything that has happened since, 
and the hard-to-come-by disclosures re- 
garding the situation today, conilrm Uiis 
warning. 

During the debate on the Cuban reso- 
lution last September, I said: 

If we believe that what ha s happened and 
ia happening ln Cuba la already fax too 
much, let ub forswear the mafiana policy of 
endleaa poatponement. of waiting for atlU 
direr happenlng», and let us caQ a h&lt now. 

If it ie in fact our determination to launch 
the «equence of succeesiye actione to end thla 


. ^ | 

fSoviet) incurslon, 'to free duba from‘ ita 
thralldom, to make secure our shores and 
hemlsphere— let us empower and command 
ruch actlona. 

I believe this injunction is far more 
imperatiye today than it was on Septem- 
ber 26, 1962. 

I believe such a commitment is more 
Imperative now than then from the 
standpoint of national and hemisphere 
security. 

I believe that an expresslon of deter- 
mination on this score reAects more 
faithfuUy the overwhelmlng sentiment of 
the American people now than it did 
then. ’ 

Accordirigly, I have today introduced 
the following House joint resolutlon 
"expressing the determinatlon of the 
Unlted States with respect lo the situa- 
tion in Cuba” and authoriring action by 
the President: 

H.J. Res. 229 

Jolnt resolutlon expreMing the determina- 

tion of the United SUtea with ^eepect to 

the situation in Cuba 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
and Senate of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the TJnlted 
Statea ifi determlned to take, Jolntly with 
other free natione or unilaterally, auch po* 
Utic&i, diplomatic, economic, and military 
actlon aa may be necessary : 

(1) To aecure removal, and thereafter to 
bar, from Cuba, all Soylet or other foreign 
Communlat mHitary forces, both personnel 
and eouipment: 

{2) To liberate Cuba from it« present 
Marxist-Lenlnlst regime; 

(8) To neutralize Cuba aa & base for Com- 
munist aubversion. lnllltratlon, sabotage, and 
aggression ln the Westera Hemisphere; 

(4) To aasist the liberated people of Cuba 
in &chieving repreeentatWe, constitutlonal 
goverraneht establlahed through free elec- 
tions; and 

(5) To eiercise such on-site Jnspection 
and 8UpervUion as may be required to ac- 
complUh these purposes. Be it further 

Resolved t That thc President U hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to lmplement and 
esecute the policy set forth in thU joint 
resolution. 


February h 
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MRS. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE ANA- 
LYZES RECENT CUBAN AND 
PRENCH SITUATION 

(Mr. STTNSON asked and was given 
permisslon fco extend his remarks at 
this polnt In the Recorb and to include 
an article from the Sunday Star.) 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speakeh the dis- 
tdnguished former Congresswoman and 
Ambassador from Connecticut, Mrs. 
Clare Boothe Luce, wrote an article on 
tJ.S. foreign policy that appeared ln yes- 
terday*s Sunday Star. Tliis article pre- 
sents an interesting analysis of our re- 
cent actions concerning Cuba and 
France: 

Point or V IEW — Dk Oaulle Upheld on 
Nuclear Stand 
(By Ciare Boothe Luce) 

Phoenw, Ariz. — The President was asked 
ln the l&st press conference what he thought 
of the theory put forward ln Europe that the 
outcome of the Puban crisU waa Jlnked in 
Oeneral de GaulleU mind with hia determlna- 
tion to have hU own nuclear deterrpnt force, 
because Cuba ahowed th&t the United States 
would not defend Europe. 

The Prealdent replled that thU charge had 
indeed been directly made, and he ' 4 ndicated 


that some Euiopeans had deduced Irom the 
fact that the naval blockade had ended with 
Moscow In unchallenged control of Cuba, 
that “aince the Soviet developed their own 
nuclear capacity there is a balance between 
(the UB.A. and the and neither 

would use it, and therefore Europe cannot 
rely on the United States.” This he called 
,r pecullar logic. r,r 

But after Cuba not only sorne,^ in some 
parts of Europe but also many ln iriany parts 
of Amerlca, and in Latin America, no longer 
believe in U.S. commitment to defend other 
countrles from communlsm. lf to do so 
Bhouid mean to lnitiate a nuelear war with 
Soviet Russia. 

And, the President’s remarks notwith- 
standlng, there U much recent evidence that 
Mr. Khrushchey htmselt is now thoroughly 
convlnced that once the 400,000 American 
troops in Germany are wlthdrawn, America’s 
nuclear commitment will then extend no far- 
ther than its own coastltne. 

KHRUSHCHEY ASSTJMES ROLE 

If memory serves, after the disastrous Bay 
of Pigs invaslon, Mr. Kennedy repeatedly 
warned Mr. Khrushchey that communism ln 
thU hemUphere waa “not negotiable ” Mr. 
Khrushchev, strongly suspecting that this 
warning was merely for U JB. domestic politi- 
cal consumption, boldiy seizĕd the opportu- 
nity to put it to the acld test: Fully aware 
that he would be detected in the ond, he 
sneaked nuclear weapons into Cuba, and 
zeroed them in on the White House. 

When the Presldent found thU out, quite a 
long whlle after Cuban intelligence sources 
had told hlm it was happening, hU reaction 
was immediate. He called out the Navy, 
which called Mr. Khrushchey^s brliilantly 
and carefully calculaied bluir. 

Thia was probably precisely what Mr. 
Khrushchev intended. Mr. Khrushchey had 
long been in the poeition of havlng to lose 
his face in order to save It. He wanted to 
loee hU ugly nuclear mug — the face of the 
nuclear aggressor. He was anxious to show 
the world that he was not the man to start 
a nuclear war against anybody over a third 
country, and he certainly wanted to have it 
made plain that Mr. Kennedy wasn T t the 
man either. A solld basU for negotlations 
of all kinds, and popular fronts of all kinds, 
could be built on the foundatlons of a 
United States of Amerlca-U.S.S.R. nuclear 
peace pact. 

One can only imagine Mr. Khrushchev’s 
satislaction when his theory vU-a-vis the 
United States*of America military position 
was proven correct. But he could hardly 
have been prepared for the next surprise. 
No sooner had he agreed to remove all the 
nuclear harware U.S. air surveillance had 
«potted, then Mr. Kennedy at once referred 
to him as a “great statesman*’ and, to show 
that there needn*t be any hard feelings over 
the llttle episode, gave hlm Cuba. 

KHBUSHCHEV REPEATS TRREAT 

Mr. Khrushchev did not naturally bother 
to retiirn the Fresident's compliment. He 
realized. of course, that it had been made to 
gentle him. (Mr. Khrushchev is as easy to 
gentle as a king cobra.) A few weeks later 
at the East Berlin World Communist Con- 
gress Mr. Khrushchey was bragging to the 
world that hls mlssile play in Cuba had 
achieved its reai object!ve, to scare Mr. Ken- 
nedy lnto giving up Cuba. After accepting 
the thundrous applause of the 2,500 Commu- 
nlst Party delegates present from 70 nations. 
Mr. Khrushchev vowed all over again to 
*‘bury us," this time with hls 100-megaton 
bombs, but only if we were ever so rash as 
to initlate a nuclear attack on him, 

Ever since Cuba, Mr. Khrushchev has 
worked hard on hls new image. Each pass- 
ing day he sounds more and more like John 
Poeter Dulles: He will never launch missiles 
at the United States of America, or Europe, 
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h» sHready tha number of catUi-. 

quakes of a partlcular slze occurrlng e*ch 
year in tM* Stsiet Unipn has been tound to 
be sevexmi smaner than we earller be- 

Uevetf, tmd onr abmtr to dJec i i mitmt e at r 
distnnee between earth trem ora ranttttag 
from «€urthquait<* and those resultmg from 
sorphasitms haa heen imjjrotlnf. Oxt th# 
stter hmn d, bs wwe cf tmprasemants 1» f»e- 
tectlon and because of eatamUon of the 
treaty ban to smaller undsrgtound explo- 
sions. we muii hOw be conctmM with the 
tdentlCcatlon of many sman earth trecaors. 
Wetgbing all theee teehnieal conaideratlons, 
wb belteye that om balsnce a nsd^otion ta th» 
quot* <ac on*tite ywfi»rftmi» iir %o eupp*e- 
ment the awsiWorthc s y stem in prnrkttn g a 
stf<mcjc i s i»ren t ta the orrylng oat ot cian- 
dssttne tMi»0Toi thfi»^ttipose; a iarge num- 
ber dl: on-*t^*tfiipectlons is clearly trnnec- 
ssssr/. 

' • Thete - la :K _ .. 


natto&al defcttse potture. The report 
saya H U a stattetlcnl certalnty that crur 
fl«et wHt be ttuabte to p ertorm tts m- 
^cmedroleelathe ywtrsaheadunlocs the 
8W'» shipboatacg program is snbsUn- 
ttaHy tacreased. 

WhUe our own fleet dcteriorates trons 
otoootascence, the Bassiaos *re rapidly 
movix*g «he*d in boiidlng up their sea- 
power. They ln Use midst of « 7- 
yesr ship constructton prognun wbtch 
could poseibly mnk:e them the major *ea- 
powcr in th« workl. Ataeady they h*ye 
about 400 submiuinca— som e uhdoubt- 
edty nuclear powered — to challmge the 
sea aupremucy of t&e Upjted Htates. 
Wlth slarming speed and thoroughness 
tbey are buttdmg eommerdal and nava3 
WhUe tbey lecogntoe fuhy the 
th» «unittai importance ot sĕapower, aome peopie in 


Last. our own OOyemment ate toatng sight 
»» f g ast s d a hgnra b«- thereot. They mtwt be awakened to the 
perttou» po«moh td whlch their toek ot 
1 x»turn#d to its aarii«* yision and underetottdlng wih piace our 

§r a tion. > : . - : ■- •' 

statas r There *re 860 ahlpc currently tn oyr 
ths^ wt^abmysd^tacne km£ ^n*wa lfeet. 09» df which werc authortaed 
ai, tiww dttrMig Worto WarH. Their arerage age 
gataat* tbttJpasurf 3tat^aYar'oirew€^ A3.years>^ TheirtiSelui life expe£ianey 

kiyz*$ qu»e- i% 30 years, based ■ I&vy experience. 

. -gtta* «Thu** they should be reptaced or author- 

, w r r - ^ the next 7 yatas il the Navy„ 

«aeb a t^^cm tha Sd^t £ 

raage d> nd w being which U says it must have 




^ 3-year leadtime is re- 


tesrt . 


iJBMT 
oT 

Oedgrass; - 





Senate to £U ratt- 
Ratuim 


*■$*'*&**&' 

■' : The 
w ’der of the 
J Washlngtbh ^Tidr^ 


“ Uader prcvious or- 
’*the gentieman from 

ToLUrrsoNi ls tecog- 

nfeed f or 15 minutes. 

f Mr, TOLLEPSON asked and was giv- 
eti' jeipiission to revise, and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. TOLL£FSON. Mr, Speaker, ac- 
cording to an Armed Services Subcora- 
mittee heport dated September 25, 1962, 
oor naval fleet is fast growing obsoles- 
cent, thereby seriously endangering our 

No. 17 — a 


dgA? C ship is : ■ au- 
ed artd, the date it jotns the Aeet: 
ifly wSaerticna^anC the assertion of 
ecial subcommittee that 598 &hips 
be ""teplaced or authorized durtng 

; 

£ what is our fecfi^Twith respect tp 
la-ccroent and^ authojiiation ? 
Ascal years 1944 *and 1963 we‘ 
*; * A»thi|ri 2 sed only 24 ihlpa per year ou 
the ai^erage, Fbr Ascal 1944 the budget 
proy^tos ^pnds fbr only 4i ^rtiipa. If we 
J ; ttot proceed any. f aster ttian 41 shlps 
^fgj tbe next^ Yts$m we will re- 
orauthorlze only 2»7 ships by 1»7». 
will bĕ short o i nbt only ita 
n ^«Pttl hut ibr abeolute reouii^enU by 3 U 
**•* ships. ; T& that occurs, I predict that in 
1013 au&Kia Willhaye delinitely replaeed 
Utated States ak the major seapoweT 
e worki; If that happens. %hat wlil 
.bepu^ defense pos^are, and what wiU be 
the dafense poeture of the freeworld? 
^Adjn C. V;Blcketur Vtoe Chlei of Na- 
y&l Operatlons, na« said : 

W« ar« r&pidly mchisig, tb« potat wh»r« " 
Wt> cwmcrt b« MAured cif control the ws*m\ 
urile** irrtfiSfcdUte itad drectiw 'moderntoa- 
pt our Na?y U undertaken. - 4 

m- ^ ■ t ' . f 

The repdrt of the special subcommittĕe 
cgntains sevcral starthng atatements. 
Included are: * * = * 

TBe ffflfjf*vy 1* today headed toward a 
Wodt obadescenoe Whleh caa have disa*- 
troue con8«qu^nce« to ttiia country. 


and «i an «ff©cttve ageney for nattonal de- 
fe-a»e. 

Where tBera may be uncertalnty about the 
future requirementa of other weapona aya- 
tem» sm *o type and quantlty, there cannot 
be any douttt, so loog as we Hve In omr prea- 
ent geographlcal envlrcmin«iit, that a mod- 
em, aecond -to-none nav*l flwt 1« an abeo- 
Itite and tundamental requlxexnent ot our 
natlonal survival. 

And evea witia thU reaUaation. a reallKa- 
tion which muat be mhared by CongrcM and 
tt» peopto genemlly, we *r» headett toward 
a potnt Ln ttme when our Navy wttl be *o 
rettuced in effactive etrength m to make it 
phyelcalty lmpoeaihle tb perform lts rolet apd 
npaeiona. 

Hr, Speakcr, whai i • Coogreca going 
to do with the report of the spccisU 
Armed Senrices Subcommittee? WiU U 
sitaply 151« and forget tt? Or will it live 
hp |o it$ recponsibiUtiea to our people? 
The budget eontains funds f or • only 41 
sW|^ The Nftvy wants at ldaat 76. The 
sioipie arithmettc of the report provea 
thttt we must authorise a minimum of 
, 76 per year fprthe neat 7 years. 

The special subcommittee deserves the 
hjghest praise for 1U report I am satia- 
fled that ito members wiU prees lor their 
^ecommendations. WUl the Appropria- 
ttons Committee mpoad? WiU the 
Cbngress respond?, I sincerely*truet so. 
We cannot affdrd to Jet time han out on 
us. 

The SPEAKKR. With the permtt- 
eton of the gentleman from MLaeourl 
Cl Mtr. Custis 1 . the Chair recognJUsea the 
gentleman frofi Indiana TMr. Bancsl 

to 1.2 nuna.tes ^ , / {juO 1 




It i* a »tatUttcal certalnty that lf thla 
eountry contlnuee wlth a ihtphundmg pto- 
gram whtch rettecta paat htttory our , Navy 
wlll ceaae to be an effectlve miUtary inetru- 
mmt 

Our Navy, if we can judge by the past, 1« 
on an inexcff-able march toward lta own 
dcatructton aa an arm of our torelgn pollcy 


| SPVIOT l^SSILKS STILL TN CUBA 
BRUCE. I Oiapk the Speaker, 
and I thank the genUeman Irom Mia- 
aourt IMr. CuajTsj.*. , 

" I have learped on the higheat author- 
ity from whatT eonsidCr unknpeachable 
sources that highly placed otteials in 
.pubtt Irom aeveral major Weatem Pow- 
ers friendly to the United States counted 
the unloading from Sovtet yeaseto in 
Ctiba of 82 to 8» Soviet jnissiles — not 42. 

That wpuld me&n there are 40 or mon» 
Soviet miasiles sttU in Ouba todny and 
accordtng to my sources the hlgheet offl- 
cials in the U & .T>ovemmen t know it. 

I can &lso report thnt these oOei&ls 
have gt^ten full details on this to the 
TJB. State bepartment. 

The administratlon has told the Amer* 
Ican people that 42 nttssiles were seut to 
Cttstro by Khrushchev, and that oor 
aerial and naval observations convineed 
them that all 42 missiles wcre removed 
by 0oviet ships. Aawming that 42 act- 
ually were taken out of Cuba, by the dip- 
lomats’ count 40 fco 46 misslles capable of 
strlking the heart of the United Sfttttea 
sttn remain on C&stro's island. 

How lortg will thc State Department 
contlnue hiding the facts from the 
American people? Are we going to be 
told agaln that they have suddenly jusi 
diacovered that these weapona arc now 
in Cuba? 

The time to teli the American people 
the truth is now. 
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I challenge the State Department to 
deny that they have been glven thla in- 
tormation. And let u s not have any 
more allly doubletalk about soft versus 
hard lntelligence. I would rather »us- 
pect that the problem is not one of ooft 
or hard Intelllgence, but rather one of 
soft of hard heads. 


CRITIQUE OP THE PRE8IDENT 8 
ECONOMIC REPORT 

The SPEAKER. Under prevk>us order 
of the Houee, the gentleman from Mls* 
iourl tMr. Cums) is recognlsed for 60 
minutea. 

(Mr. CURTIS asked and was given 
permlssion to revise and extend his re- 
m&rks and to inelude extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I took thi» 
time after putting In the Cojf c rjcssjonal 
Rkcosd last Monday. January 38, page* 
1090-1107, a rather lengthy crltique of 
the President’» Economic Report. At 
that time I sakl that I was using a new 
technique to try to stimulate naUonal 
debate on economic lssues; Instead of 
taklng the floor and deUvering the 
speech, I put it in the Recosd so that 
people would have an opportunity of 
looking at it and golng over the statistios 
set forth in lt Then, I said, I would 
take the floor under a special order, At 
that time I was given a special order 
for last Thursday. A s most of the Mem- 
bers know. the business of the House on 
last Thureday dragged on a n d it wms 
around 5 0‘clock when I anhounced that 
I was having the special order put over 
untll today. So, my purpoee In taklng 
the floor today ls in case anyone does 
w&nt to raise any auestions about the 
remarks I made — my thoughts on the 
President’» Economlc Report, or make 
comments thereon — I sh&ll be very 
happy to yield. 

Mr. Speaker, what I want to stress, 
and it is stressed ln my remarks of last 
Monday. ls that the theory on whieh 
the President had predicated his recom- 
mendations to the Congresa to aUerlate 
the economlc situation tn the country is 
entirely novel. It is new doctrtoe; lt ls 
new theory. That is no reoson, osf 
course, for anyone to shy away from it, 
but it constitutes plenty of reaaon why 
it should be eramined carefuUy and 
those who are promoting thls new theory 
should be wihing to debate the matter 
lorthrightly. 

Mr. Speaker, this theory has been 
lurklng around economic clrcles for ser- 
er&i decades. 

To put ifc to capsule. it ia a theory of 
deflclt Hnanctog at the Pederal level. 
That the Pederal Govemment, by spend- 
ln« more money than lt t&kes ln, c&n 
stimulate the economy to greater eco- 
nomic growth. Thia theory, inoident- 
ally. was lmplemented to some degree to 
the thirties during the Roosevelt depres- 
sion days. It did not work then but 
those who promote this theory say that 
it is wrong to say that it did not work. 
Their answer is that it did not work 
because we did not spend enough, that 
the deflcit Anancing was not enough. 

Dr. Heller, the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent'8 Council of Economic Adrisers, and 


Dr. Oordon, who is now the President’s 
Director of the Budget, are of this belief. 
Tbe proponents of the defldt Anancing 
theory say, to prove that we dld not 
spend enough, “Look what dld happen 
when we dld spend vast sums of money 
to World War n.“ In other words, the 
argument is that heavy deflcit spendtng 
in World War H brought us out of the 
Rooeevelt depression of the thlrties. I 
thlnk that that certatoly Ignores a very 
basic point, the potot of difference be- 
tween an ecooomy based ujx>n war and 
one based upon peacetime activiUes. 

Mr. ROGERS Of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, wUl the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROGER6 of Colorado. The de- 
preesion came long before Mr. Roosevelt 
was ele cted i n 1933. 

Mr. CURTI8. That is true, but it 
conttoued. 

Mr ROOERS of Colorado. Was it 
not prlor to 1933 that we had a depres- 
sion?. * 

Mr. CURTIS. It started then and 
eonttoued for — how many years under 
Mr. Roosevelt? — it continued for 8 years. 
And I might say to the gentleman that 
the Donocrats took control of the Con- 
gress, or of the House in 1930, which has 
been convenienUy forgotten. 80 I do 
not thlnk lt ls an error for me to uae 
this emphasls to counteract the empha- 
sis that haa been used for so many years 
to refer to this depression of the thlrtles 
as if it were a Republican — if you want 
to be partlsan about it — a RepubUcan 
depression, because it was not that, 
either. I would k>ve to put it ln conteat 
and say that this was a worldwide eco- 
nomlc phenomenon in whkh we were 
involved, that Government was at fault 
ln certato areas and prirate econmny 
waa at fault to other areas. We should 
keep the discussion to btdanoe. But now 
what I am trying to diacuss Is eoonomic 
theory and also politic&l theory, how we 
move out of a reoession or a depression; 
so it is very appropriate f or me to refer 
to thls period of the thirties as a pertod 
when thls theory of deOcit Ananctng was 
employed &nd did not work. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oolorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gepUeman yWd 
furU»r? 

Mr. CURT16. IyicM. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Why does 
the gentiemon refer to this as the Roose- 
velt depression when history ahows that 
unemployme&t and the fallore to dls- 
tribute goods arose long beforc Roosevelt 
bec&me presldent and contlnued after 
he was elected preaident? The people 
beiieved ln his pottdes to such an eatent 
that they elected overwhelmlngly a 
Democratic Congress to 1934 and re- 
elected Mr. Rooeerelt 1» 1936, and he 
won ahnost aU of the States of the union 
to 1940. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And agaln 
ln 1944, 

Mr. CURTIS. That ts rlght. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. To call 
that a Roosevelt depresslon, to place It 
upon the party that he represented, will 
the gentleman explain to vlew of Chat 
statement, how to 19S8 and 1959 we had 
a deflcit ln excess of $13 billlon under the 


system controlled by President Elsen- 
hower. 

Mr. CURTIS. . I wJIl be glad to get to 
that because I am very critical of that ; 
but let me get back to the genUeman’s 
flrst question. You have posed another 
question whlch I should like to answer. 

Mr. ROOERS of Colorado. WUl the 
gentiem&n yield f urther at thia point? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield further to the 
genti e ma n . 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would the 
gentleman direct hlmselt to th&t ques- 
tion of the deflcit spendlng that arose in 
the Elsenhower admtolstration and the 
budget recommended by Prĕrtdent Eisen- 
hower, of which thls Congress apparently 
approved. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It was one 
of these same matters the gentieman is 
talking about. Would the gentleman 
explain what he would do under that 
situation? What Is the dlfference be- 
tween that and thls program recom- 
mended by President Kennedy? WUl 
the gentlem&n eaplain the diUerence? 

Mr. CURTIS. Zf the gentieman will 
be patient, I wlll be very glad to. 

Essentially there is no difference. 
Both were in error. I said at that tlme 
they were in error. I am talking about 
the future of the country, not whether 
the Republican Party gets & leg up over 
the Democratic Party. I want to dis- 
cuss the economic theory. Now I will 
explato the first question the gentleman 
aaked me, as to why I reterred to the 
thirtles as the Roosevelt depression, 
namely to counteract thls klnd of palaver 
that has been gotog on for ye&rs, oon- 
ducted l&rgely by leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party, that the depression of the 
thlrties was Republican lnspired. Actu- 
ally it is equally untalr of me, lf the gen- 
Uem&n wants me to say it, not to put lt 
to contest, to refer to it as the Roose- 
velt depreasion. The gentleman is en- 
tirely right. This began betore Rooee- 
velt became President, but it was not the 
mult of any policics of the preyious 
admtoiatratlon. it w&s reaCy to a large 
degree, to my opinlon, basic Ignorance 
of all of us in regard to eoonomlc laws. 
I may say that we are largely still 
Ignorant ln thls field. No one knows 
enough in these uncharted sea s to know 
Just what are the best policies. 

Now, if I may revert back to what I 
was discussing, whether or not this 
theory of deflcit Anancing actually 
provĕd successful in the thlrtiea, because 
this was a theory that was adopted by 
the Rooeevelt adminlstratlon. and it is 
qulte clear that it did not. But the one 
thing that did change the picture was 
World War TL. 

I do m&ke this remark. that it is very 
important for those of us who are in- 
terested in peace — and that is aU of us, 
the leaders and members of both poUt- 
lc&l parties — that we must concentrate 
our attention on an economy based on 
peace, an economy that wlll brtng eco- 
nomic a*curity based on peace. To refer 
to a wartime perlod as being the method 
of solrtng economic problems to a peace- 
time society is gross error. 

We can put it in thls context: There 
were 10 milUon people unemployed to 
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